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muzhiks were whispering that the saint had simply fled
from his underground abode, and that some day he'd
wreak vengeance on the Communist blasphemers.

We had now reached the limits of the village and took
to the open road. The other riders soon caught up with
us, a crowd of them singing in chorus an old folk-tune
of a lover, a consumptive soon to die, bidding his sweetheart
farewell. As if by mutual consent we ceased talking
and listened to the singing. Some of my compan-
ions joined in the chorus, and I rode along silent,
gazing at the moonlit fields ahead, memories of old days
trooping into my mind, an immense emotion stirring in
my heart. . . .

At last we reached the pasture, vast and rolling and
bounded on one side by a circuitous stream out of which
a grey fog was rising over the lowlands. We dismounted
from our horses, tied their forefeet with the little ropes that
hung round their necks, to keep them from straying into
the ploughed fields, and then marched in a body to a
rolling hillside, dotted with clusters of brushwood,
where the boys and girls spent their nights. We squatted
on the ground, now wet with fresh dew. I asked the boys
why they built no bonfire as we did in my boyhood days*
There was no need for one, was their reply. There were
no more wolves to frighten away, and besides there was
no more wood near ; the forests had all been cut down,
as indeed I saw when I looked round on the low brush
which had replaced the mighty pine and oak of the old
days.

The young revolutionaries gathered round me, and
once more we plunged into talk. I was eager to hear
them discourse further on the changes that were taking
place in the village and especially in their own lives. Of
a sudden our attention was distracted by an approaching
rider on horseback. We looked up, and soon a young
muzhik in a big coat and lapti jumped off a roan nag
and greeted us. The boys recognised him as a friend
and introduced him to me. Pavel was his name. He was
a light-haired youth with twitching eyes and a morose
face. He lived in a village about twenty versts ^away and
had come to see me on a matter of pressing importance
to him. There was a tremulousness in his voice that